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THE ANIMALS KNOWN TO THE ESKIMOS OF 
NORTHWESTERN ALASKA. 

JOHN MURDOCH. 

When the United States government, in 1881, decided to 
occupy two of the stations proposed by the International Polar 
Conference, it was my good fortune to be attached to the 
party which was sent to Point Barrow in northwestern Alaska. 
During the two years which were spent at the station, we had 
ample opportunity to become familiar with the zoology of the 
immediate neighborhood, and as we were near two large 
Eskimo villages, we were also able to obtain much information 
as to their habits and way of living. It is of the relation 
between these Eskimos and the animals of their country that 
I propose to treat in this article. 

Before they came in contact with civilized people these 
Eskimos were entirely dependent on the animal kingdom for 
their food and clothing, and indeed for a large part of their 
weapons and implements ; and practically the whole of their 
existence was spent either in the chase itself, in making ready 
for the chase, or in preparing the products of the chase for use. 
These conditions were but little changed at the time of our 
visit. Except for the almost complete replacement of the bow 
by the repeating rifle, and a few other less important changes, 
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we found their habits and customs essentially the same as 
they were when described by the surgeon of the English ship 
" Plover," which wintered at Point Barrow during the Franklin 
search expeditions in the seasons of 1852-54. Since our time, 
however, numerous parties of white men have lived continu- 
ously at the Point, engaged in shore whaling and trading, and 
of late years there have been missionaries and a school-teacher 
there, so that, as I am informed, affairs are very different from 
what we saw then. What I have to say, therefore, must be 
understood to apply only to the time of my own personal 
experiences. 

The country which these people inhabit forms the extreme 
northwestern angle of the continent of North America. The 
permanent winter villages are all on the strip of coast which 
runs northeast from Kotzebue Sound and terminates in the 
sandspit of Point Barrow. The shore of the Arctic Ocean east 
of this point is uninhabited until we reach Herschel Island, in 
British territory, near the Mackenzie River, though, in their 
summer wanderings, the people from Point Barrow often went as 
far east as the Colville River, and sometimes to Herschel Island. 
On the sandspit at Point Barrow there is a large village, and 
eleven miles down the coast, at Cape Smyth, another almost as 
large, near which our station was situated. These two villages 
formed practically one community. The next village was 70 
miles further down the coast, near Point Belcher. The Point 
Barrow natives had but little to do with this village and prac- 
tically nothing with the more distant ones. Their knowledge 
of the interior was confined to a somewhat limited region 75 or 
100 miles inland, whither they went in early autumn and late 
winter to hunt reindeer on the upper waters of the large rivers 
which empty into the Arctic Ocean east of Point Barrow. The 
country is a rolling plateau of slight elevation, presenting the 
general appearance of a country overspread with glacial drift. 
Small lakes and ponds, which are sometimes connected by in- 
considerable streams, abound, becoming more numerous as the 
land grows lower towards the north. Along the shore line the 
plateau terminates in steep banks of clay, gravel, and pebbles, 
looking much like glacial drift, bordered by a narrow steep beach 
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of pebbles and gravel, and broken at intervals by steep gullies, 
in which streams run when the snow is melting, and by long 
narrow and shallow lagoons. These cliffs end at Cape Smyth, 
where the land becomes low and marshy, and the shore line is 
continued as a pebbly beach which runs out to form the sand- 
spit at Point Barrow. Noticeable on this beach are the heaps of 
gravel which are raised by the ice sometimes 5 to 6 feet in 
height. Masses of old ice, loaded, as is often the case, with 
transported material, are pushed up on the beach during severe 
storms, and melt rapidly in the summer, depositing their load of 
gravel and stones in heaps. These ice masses are often pushed 
up out of reach of the waves, so that the heaps of gravel are 
left thenceforth undisturbed. 

Inland the land rises, but very gradually, and the first really 
broken and hilly ground is decidedly beyond the usual deer- 
hunting grounds. There are no rocks in situ visible in this 
region, and large boulders are absent. The surface of the 
ground is covered with a thin soil, which supports a rather sparse 
vegetation of grass, flowering herbs, creeping willows and mosses, 
and is thicker on the higher hillsides, forming a layer of turf 
about a foot thick. Sphagnum abounds in the marshy low- 
lands. The whole surface of the land is exceedingly wet in 
summer, except the higher knolls and hillsides. The surface, 
however, thaws only to a depth of at most 1 8 inches. Beyond 
that, the ground is perpetually frozen to an unknown depth. 

The climate of this region is thoroughly arctic, the mean 
annual temperature being 8° F., ranging from 65 to — 52 F. 
The ordinary winter temperature, from December to March, is 
between — 20 and — 30 F., rarely rising as high as zero, and 
still more rarely going beyond it. The worst gales of the year 
usually occur in January. 

The sun is entirely below the horizon for 72 days in winter, 
beginning November 15, but the midday darkness is never 
total, even at the winter solstice, as the sun in that latitude is 
not far below the horizon. Still, the time when one can see to 
do outdoor work is merely a twilight from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Of 
course for 72 days in summer the sun never sets, and for about 
a month before and after this time the daylight really lasts all 
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night. But little snow falls during the winter, and this is so 
fine and dry that the wind keeps it constantly in motion, form- 
ing deep and hard drifts under all the banks, while many 
exposed places are swept entirely clean. The snow begins to 
soften and melt about the first week in April, but the ground is 
not wholly bare before the middle or end of June, while drifts 
last all summer in some of the gullies. It is on such snow 
banks that I have seen the patches of " red snow " (Protococcus 
nivalis) looking like claret spilled on the snow. 

The sea is usually closed by freezing and the moving in of 
the pack ice from the middle of October to the end of July. 
The pack seldom moves far offshore, and there is usually much 
floating ice all summer. The incoming heavy ice generally 
grounds on a bar parallel to the shore, and about iooo yards 
distant from it, forming a "land floe" of high, broken hum- 
mocks, inshore of which the sea freezes over smooth and un- 
disturbed by the pressure of the outside pack, which is usually 
very rough, consisting of fragments of old and new ice of all 
sizes thrown together in indescribable confusion. During the 
early part of the winter this pack is seldom at rest, sometimes 
moving northeastward with the prevailing current and grinding 
along the edge of the land floe, sometimes moving off to sea 
before an offshore wind, leaving "leads" of open water, which 
in calm weather are immediately covered with new ice (at the 
rate of 6 inches in 24 hours), and again coming in with greater 
or less violence against the edge of this new ice, crushing and 
crumbling it up against the edge of the land floe. The westerly 
gales of the late winter, however, bring in great quantities of 
ice, which pressing against the land floe are pushed up into 
hummocks and grounded firmly in deeper water, thus increasing 
the breadth of the fixed land floe until the line of separation 
between this and the moving pack is 4 or 5 or sometimes even 
8 miles from shore. The hummocks of this broad land floe 
show a tendency to arrange themselves in lines parallel to the 
shore, and if the pressure has not been too great there are often 
fields of the ice of the season not over 4 feet thick between the 
ranges of hummocks. After the gales are over, the pack is 
generally quiet till about the middle of April, when easterly 
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winds are apt to cause leads to open between the land floe and 
the pack. These leads now continue to open and shut, varying 
in size with the direction and force of the wind, until the land 
floe itself begins to melt and break away, and finally all moves 
off together. Meanwhile the level shore ice has first " rotted " 
through in holes, and finally broken up into small floes which 
join in the final moving off. I have dwelt particularly on these 
details of the behavior of the ice, because the habits of the 
marine mammals, and consequently the practices of the Eski- 
mos, are largely governed by the conditions of the ice. 

It may be stated as a general principle that it is the presence 
of the marine mammalia, the seals, walruses, and whales, which 
enables the Eskimos as a race to maintain their existence in 
the barren region which they inhabit. Hence, wherever we 
find Eskimos, we find them making their permanent homes 
along the seacoast, and leaving the shore only for short expedi- 
tions in pursuit of reindeer or musk ox. So far as I know, there 
is but one instance of an Eskimo community — a relatively 
small one — which makes its permanent home at any distance 
from the seacoast, and even these people are obliged to resort 
to the coast every summer to renew their supplies of oil and 
other necessary articles. In different regions, different marine 
animals form the mainstay of the Eskimo's existence. At Point 
Barrow the animal of primary importance was the smallest of 
the seals, Phoca fcetida, the rough or ringed seal, the Netyik of 
the Eskimos. Its flesh was the great staple of food, while its 
blubber supplied fuel for the soapstone lamps which lighted and 
warmed the winter houses, and its skin served countless useful 
purposes. Except for the need of some substance of which 
weapons and other implements could be made, like the ivory of 
the walrus or the antlers of the reindeer, more or less helped 
by a supply of driftwood, an Eskimo community would need 
nothing more than this seal to support existence. It was the 
only animal which could be taken at Point Barrow in reasonable 
abundance at all seasons of the year, and a scarcity of seals 
in winter, due to unfavorable weather, was often the cause of 
serious hardship, and not seldom of actual famine. Next in 
importance to the seal was the reindeer. As this animal was 
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very abundant within the usual range of the Point Barrow 
Eskimos, they were in the habit of clothing themselves almost 
exclusively in reindeer skins, which are the most admirable 
material yet found for cold-weather clothing. Reindeer veni- 
son was a highly prized luxury, the antlers furnished material 
for all sorts of implements, while the long tendons of the back 
and legs were dried and split up into thread for sewing gar- 
ments. The only other animals of great importance to these 
Eskimos were the walrus and whale. Although the latter 
animal was by no means essential to their existence, never- 
theless the capture of several large whales every season added 
most materially to their comfort, and made them far more pros- 
perous than most of the Eskimo communities with which we 
are familiar. 

Let us now consider the habits of these animals somewhat 
in detail, taking up. first the seals, walrus, and whales, then the 
bears and other beasts of prey, and next the other land mam- 
mals and the birds. The ringed seal was the most abundant 
of all the seals, in fact the only one which could really be called 
common, but as they are chiefly to be found in the neighbor- 
hood of the ice, they were rarely seen in summer when the sea 
was clear. When, however, much loose ice was running, seals 
were always to be found in plenty and many were shot from the 
umiaks. They were also sometimes captured in stake nets in 
the shallow bays east of Point Barrow. After the sea began to 
close they became quite abundant, resorting for air to the open 
pools amongst the pack. At this season most of the hunters 
were out every day, carrying a rifle and a small harpoon suit- 
able for throwing, with which they retrieved such seals as they 
succeeded in shooting. At this season of the year there is 
considerable danger in going out upon the ice, as a sudden 
shift of the wind frequently carries out to sea large portions of 
the still loose pack. The natives used to be very careful not 
to leave a crack between themselves and the land if the wind, 
however light, was blowing offshore, but, in spite of their care, 
men were every now and then carried off and never seen again. 
At this season of the year, as I have said, a single calm night 
is sufficient to cover any open water with young ice strong 
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enough to bear a man. In this young ice the seals make per- 
fectly round holes about the size of a quarter of a dollar, and 
return to these holes every now and then to take breath. 
When young ice formed, the hunters used to watch at these 
breathing holes, standing upon a peculiar little three-legged 
stool, and using a harpoon with a slender shaft suitable for 
thrusting through the hole to secure the seal when shot. The 
fields of young ice last but a few days at a time before they are 
broken up by the movements of the pack, and the seals do not 
often have a chance to make regular breathing holes, but 
depend for fresh air on the irregular crevices among the cracked 
and splintered ice hummocks. When a hunter discovered such 
a crevice, he used to set his nets all round it under the ice, and 
frequently kept them there all winter, visiting them every few 
days. Many seals were taken in this way. But by far the 
greatest number of seals was taken in the night netting, which 
began with the departure of the sun, and could only be carried 
on successfully on the very darkest nights. The natives told 
us that even a bright aurora interferes with their success. 
When a lead of open water appeared, nearly all the men of the 
village would resort to it with their nets, which they set wher- 
ever they found the ice tolerably level and not too thick for 
about 100 yards back from the lead. These nets are of stout 
sealskin thong about 15 feet long by 10 deep, and are set under 
the ice in such a way that they hang down, like a curtain, and 
can be drawn up through a hole large enough to allow the pas- 
sage of a seal's body. A number of nets were often set close 
together: When the night grew dark enough, the hunters 
would begin to rattle on the ice with their ice picks, whistle, or 
make some other gentle and continuous noise, which soon excited 
the curiosity of the seals that were swimming about in the open 
lead, until they would finally begin to dive under the ice and 
swim towards the sound, which of course led them directly into 
the nets. On favorable nights a great many seals were taken 
in this way. For instance, on the night of Dec. 2, 1882, 
the netters from the Cape Smyth village alone took at least 100 
seals. As at this season the weather is often excessively cold, 
the dead seals freeze stiff very soon. If sufficient snow had 
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fallen, the frozen seals were stood up by sticking their hind 
nippers in the snow to keep them from being covered up and 
lost if the snow began to drift, and they were left until it was 
convenient to send out the women for them with dog sledges. 
I once counted 30 seals, the property of one native, standing up 
together in a single stack. The night netting comes to an end 
when the winter gales close the leads permanently. After the 
sun comes back in the spring there are frequently to be found 
among the hummocks curious dome-shaped snow houses, about 
6 feet in diameter and 2 or 3 feet high, with a smooth round 
hole in the top and communicating with the water by a large 
passageway. They look curiously like the work of man, but 
they are really made by the female seals. In these they bear 
their pups in the early spring, but after the young have grown 
large enough to swim about by themselves, they apparently 
resort to the nearest house when they want to take breath. At 
all events, the Eskimos used to stretch a net across the opening 
of one of these houses, when they could find one, under the ice, 
and often caught a number of seals in succession at the same 
hole. 

In June and July, when the ice becomes rotten and worn into 
holes, the seals crawl out upon the ice to bask in the sun. At 
this season of the year they were excessively wary, but were 
occasionally stalked and shot. The harbor seal {Phoca vitulina) 
was well known to the natives under the name of Kasigia. 
They said that it was occasionally taken in the stake nets in 
summer, but was more plentiful near the villages at Point 
Belcher. To our great surprise, among the seals taken in the 
night netting in 1881 was a single male of the curious and 
beautiful ribbon seal (Histriophoca fasciata), not previously 
known to occur north of Bering Strait. It was, however, well 
known to the natives, although said to be very rare. The great 
bearded seal {Erignathus barbatus), whose skin is specially prized 
for making harpoon lines, boot soles, boat covers, etc., was 
never very abundant, and occurred chiefly in the season of open 
water. Two, however, were taken at breathing holes in the 
rough ice on Jan. 8, 1883. At the time of our visit, the walrus, 
which is the species distinguished by Allen as the Pacific 
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walrus (Odobcenus obesus), was far from abundant, although 
they were frequently seen during the season of open and par- 
tially open water, swimming about amongst the loose ice or 
asleep on floating cakes of ice, either alone or in small herds. 
The natives pursued them in their large skin boats, using a 
heavy harpoon with a float of inflated sealskin attached to the 
line, but employing the rifle freely whenever opportunity offered. 
During the summer of 1883, they had taken about a dozen up 
to the middle of August. 

The polar whale (Babcera mysiticetus), the "bowhead " of the 
whalemen, occurred near Point Barrow only during the spring 
migrations, when they were traveling northward to their 
breeding grounds near the mouth of the Mackenzie River. 
They appeared first as stragglers when the leads began to open 
about the middle of April, gradually increased in numbers, and 
continued to pass until about the first of July. Except when 
the leads were wholly closed, whales were continually passing 
at this season, even when the leads were full of loose ice. 
Indeed, the whales seemed to have learned that they were much 
safer among the ice floes" than in the open water, and could 
often be heard blowing in the loose pack, when there was a 
broad open channel for them to travel in. On the return 
migration, which begins about the middle or end of August, 
they pass by at a long distance from the land. Consequently, 
the natives pursued them only during the spring migrations. 
About twenty umiaks, carrying each a crew of eight or ten 
men, were fitted out at the two villages and dragged on sleds 
out across the rough ice to the edge of the open water. This 
whale fishery was the great event of the year, eagerly antici- 
pated and carefully prepared for. It was even invested with a 
semi-religious character, by a series of elaborate ceremonies 
and a complicated system of tabus and observances. The 
umialiks, or owners of umiaks, who were all men of great impor- 
tance in the village, wore peculiar ornaments, and the crews 
were carefully selected and regularly hired for the whole sea- 
son. Whenever there was open water and any prospect of 
whales, the crews spent the whole time on the ice, while the 
women traveled backwards and forwards from the village with 
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their food, and the boats were not brought in till the close of 
the season. Each boat was supplied with several harpoons, to 
each of which was attached a short line and a pair of floats 
made of inflated sealskins, and their plan was to attach so many 
of these floats to the whale at successive "risings" that he 
could no longer sink, and they could then paddle up and 
despatch him. They formerly used stone-headed lances for 
this purpose. We brought home one, a magnificent piece of 
flint chipping as big as the palm of my hand, mounted on a 
shaft 1 3 feet long. At the time of our visit, however, they were 
all supplied with regular steel whale lances, and some even had 
bomb guns. 

The dead whale was at once towed to the edge of the solid 
floe, and all hands — men, women, and children, for the news 
was never long reaching the village — set to work to cut off all 
the blubber and meat they could get at. Not seldom the whale 
sank, or was carried off under the ice, before they succeeded in 
securing more than a part of the blubber. Every one in the 
village was entitled to all the meat, blubber, and "blackskin " 
that he could get, but the whalebone, which had a commercial 
value, was divided equally among the boats that were in sight 
when the whale was struck. 

The "blackskin," or epidermis of the whale, which is about 
an inch thick and of a somewhat India-rubber-like consistence, 
is esteemed a great delicacy, as indeed is the case among all 
Eskimos who can obtain it. In favorable seasons as many as 
ten or a dozen whales have been taken, and bones of the whale 
are plentifully scattered all along the shore and in the village, 
where jawbones and ribs were used for posts and staging 
timbers. 

Each season of open water, one or two large schools of white 
whales passed along near the shore, and the Eskimos usually 
shot a few every year. They were highly prized, not only for 
their flesh and blubber, but for their skins, which make the 
best material for waterproof boot soles, and, when plenty, were 
rarely used to make a very superior quality of harpoon lines. 
We found that the natives had a good deal of narwhal ivory, 
easily recognized by its spiral grain, and they informed us that 
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they occasionally saw the animals. They are, however, very 
rare, as we saw or heard of none during our stay. 

Polar bears were by no means so abundant about Point 
Barrow as might be expected, and they appeared to confine 
themselves almost entirely to the ice field at some distance 
from the shore. Only one of us was lucky enough to see a 
bear, just making his escape into the moving ice, pursued by 
all the dogs and half the men and women of the village. The 
seal hunters shot several bears while we were there, and once 
or twice during the winter hungry bears came into the village, 
attracted by the stores of seal meat, and were immediately 
surrounded and shot. As a rule, however, they were exceed- 
ingly anxious to escape when they encountered men or dogs, 
and we only heard of one or two that showed fight or came to 
bay. The bears killed in winter were beautifully clean and 
white, but in summer they grew very dirty and brown. There 
is a real brown bear, which they sometimes killed inland on the 
rivers, and they showed us several robes which were the color 
of the cinnamon bear. It is probably the barren ground bear 
(Ursus richardsoni). 

Though the wolf (Cams lupus griseoalbus) was well known 
to the natives, who highly prized the fur for trimming their 
deerskin garments, it seldom or never appeared on the coast, 
but was confined to the reindeer country, where, according to 
the natives, it was very abundant, pursuing the deer in packs. 

In the same region they occasionally captured red or black 
foxes (Vulpes fulvus fulvus and V.f. argentatus), though most 
of the skins of these animals in their possession were obtained 
by trade from the Eskimos whom they met at the Colville 
River, as were also the skins of the wolverine. The tail of the 
latter animal is a very important article to the Eskimos of the 
northwest, for fashion insists that every man shall wear one 
attached to his girdle behind. If a wolverine's tail is not to be 
had, the bushy tail of a dog or fox is worn, but it is not 
considered so fashionable. 

Every male must also wear dangling from the back of the 
jacket, between the shoulders, the skin of an ermine, though 
this perhaps was more a kind of amulet or porte-bonheur than 
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an ornament. Some, at least, of these ermines are caught near 
the villages. But of all the fur-bearing animals, the most 
abundant is the Arctic fox ( Vulpes lagopus). During the winter 
the snow was covered with their tracks, which were sometimes 
noticed far out on the ice, where they had probably been 
playing the jackal to the bears. They are, however, so exceed- 
ingly shy and so well protected by their white coats that they 
were seldom seen at this season. In summer they were 
frequently seen quartering the ground like a dog, hunting in 
search of birds' nests, and, when alarmed, ran with exceeding 
swiftness, seeming barely to touch the ground. They were, in 
general, pretty widely scattered over the country, but occasion- 
ally congregated in great numbers where carcasses had been 
washed ashore. If a reindeer were killed that could not be 
brought in overnight, it had to be carefully covered up with 
slabs of snow, or the foxes made short work of it. The natives 
took many of them in winter by building little houses of snow 
in which they placed a bait, burying a steel trap in the snow at 
the threshold, or arranging a deadfall so as to be sprung by 
any animal forcing his way through the narrow entrance. Our 
trader obtained a large number of white fox skins, mostly in 
fine condition, with very heavy thick fur. Among them were 
one or two "blue " skins also in fine winter pelage. 

The reindeer of this region is the well-known barren ground 
caribou (Rangifer tarandus grcenlandicus), known to all Eski- 
mos as tuktu. This animal did not come down to the coast 
near Point Barrow in any numbers. Straggling individuals and 
small herds were occasionally seen during the summer wander- 
ing about the plain, and sometimes came down to the beach or 
took water in the lagoons, especially on calm, sunny days when 
the flies were troublesome. During the rutting season in the 
latter part of October, a good many were to be seen roaming 
about a few miles inland, but they were excessively wild, 
though the rutting bucks were rather inclined to be curious 
and came towards a man who kept perfectly still. Later in the 
winter, from January on, small herds were often seen a few 
miles from the villages, and we often saw their tracks and the 
places where they had scraped off the snow to get at the moss. 
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Two or three hunters were out on snowshoes nearly every day 
at this season. In the utter absence of anything like cover, 
stalking was absolutely out of the question, and their practice 
was to travel straight after the deer as fast as they could. 
Sometimes the deer would go straight away at such a pace that 
they would make good their escape, but in most cases their 
curiosity would get the better of them, and one or more would 
begin to circle round to get a better view of the pursuer, who 
would immediately alter his course so as to head them off. As 
soon as he got within 500 or 600 yards, he would open fire with 
his Winchester, and keep it up until the deer was killed or 
driven away. Strange as it may seem, many deer were killed 
in this fashion. The natives were very lavish of their ammuni- 
tion, and their reckless shooting had already made the deer very 
wild. Most of the deer, however, were obtained at the inland 
hunting grounds already referred to. Many of the natives 
used to go to these grounds in the autumn, as soon as enough 
snow had fallen to make sledging practicable, and remained 
there until the days grew too short for hunting. At this sea- 
son they found the deer abundant and moving about in large 
herds. According to their account, the deer left this region 
and went further inland when the winter night set in, and did 
not return till about the first of February, when with the return 
of the sun the great deer-hunting season began. At this sea- 
son half the village used to resort to the rivers, where they 
encamped in permanent and comfortably fitted up snow houses, 
usually in small parties of two or three families each, at some 
distance from each other. Here they stayed until it was time to 
return for the whaling, usually about the end of March or the 
middle of April. The men spent all the available daylight 
hunting deer, while the women occupied themselves dressing 
skins and fishing through the ice of the river, usually with 
excellent success. Heavy loads of frozen meat and fish and 
rough-dried skins used to be brought in, and the return of the 
hunters was always celebrated with great feasts, when the pot 
was kept boiling all day long and every visitor was entertained 
with venison. The does drop their fawns in the spring some- 
where not far eastward of the Point. At this season the Eskimos 
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were busy with the whale fishery and paid no attention to 
the deer, but when the fawns were about a month old, small 
parties used occasionally to go off in quest of fawn skins for 
making fine garments and trimmings. They told us that they 
were able to catch the fawns by running them down. In warm 
weather, when the deer took to the water to escape the flies, 
they were still chased in kaiaks and killed with a light lance, in 
the manner so generally practiced by the Eskimos. 

These Eskimos had many garments made of the skin of 
the mountain sheep, and water dippers were very generally 
made from the horns of this animal, which is the light-colored 
form known as Ovis canadensis dalli. Most of this material 
was doubtless obtained by trade, but some of our acquaintances 
had hunted the sheep in high rocky ground, " eastward — far 
away." 

Lemmings, both Cuniculus torquatus and Myodes obensis, 
occasionally appear in great abundance. In 1882 we saw 
none, but the natives began to catch them in January, 1883, 
and through the season we saw plenty of them. As they spend 
most of the time in the tunnels which they make in the moss 
and under the snow, they are seldom seen in winter, except 
during drifting snowstorms, when the snow over their burrows 
is probably blown away. The Eskimos believe that at such 
times they have come down from the sky, whirling round and 
running about in spirals as soon as they touch the ground. 
The first one that we obtained was brought in by an Eskimo, 
who told us, " There are none here on the land. As it was bad 
weather he fell down from above." 

Compared to the mammals, the birds of the region were of 
little importance to the Eskimos, though they knew and dis- 
tinguished by name nearly all the species which we found to 
occur there. During the spring enormous numbers of eider 
ducks used to pass up the coast, on the way to their breeding 
grounds in the east, and a few scattering pairs remained to 
breed. These were mostly of two species, the king eider 
(Somateria spectabilis), which were the first to appear in the 
migrations and were the most abundant, and the Pacific eider 
{S. v-nigra). Later than the eiders came the great flight of 
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long-tailed ducks, oldsquaw (Clangula hyemalis), flying high, 
with great clamor, and many of these remained to build about 
the ponds and little pools. At these pools were also some- 
times found the curious spectacled eider (Arctonetta fischeri) 
and the beautiful little Steller's duck (Eniconetta stelleri). 
Three species of geese were also rather plenty and bred. These 
were Anser albifrons gambeli, Chen hyperboreus, and Branta 
nigricans, and we rarely saw swans. All through the open 
season the large burgomaster-like gull, which Mr. Ridgway 
has described as the Point Barrow gull {Larus barrovianus), 
was very abundant, and the rare and beautiful rosy gull (Rhodo- 
stethia rosed) appeared in multitudes for a short time each 
autumn. Less common were the ivory gull (Gavia alba) and 
Sabine's gull (Xema sabinii), while round the sandspits lived 
many Arctic terns {Sterna paradisea). All of these birds, 
especially the larger ones, were used for food, and each had its 
distinctive Eskimo name. Of less importance were the three 
species of loons, the few guillemots and skuas, and the many 
species of wading birds, such as the plovers and sandpipers. 
Of land birds, the most familiar are the little snow bunting 
(Plectrophenax nivalis), the first bird of the Arctic spring, the 
little bird who " by and by," said they, " will sit upon a stake 
and talk loud," the Lapland longspur (Calcarias laponicus), and 
two species of grouse, the willow grouse (Lagopus lagopus) and 
the rock ptarmigan {Lagopus rupestris), both of which remain 
all winter, turning white for protection, like the foxes. When 
the lemmings come, the snowy owls follow them. 

As I have already said, the Eskimos paid but little system- 
atic attention to the birds. They shot them when opportunity 
offered, and the women and children collected all the eggs they 
could find near their summer camps, but as a general thing 
the men were too busy to waste time on birds. Towards the 
end of the summer, however, when they were all gathered at 
the camp ground, just where the sandspit of Point Barrow 
leaves the mainland, they really devoted themselves to duck 
shooting in the intervals of dancing, feasting, and trading with 
their visitors from the Colville and the sailors from the ships. 
At this season the ducks are returning in large flocks from the 
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east, hugging the shore of the mainland, and when they reach 
the beach, either fly out to sea across a narrow place just above 
the camp, or else turn and follow the line of ponds which lie 
just behind the beach. Just at the point where the birds 
usually turned, the Eskimos had set up a row of posts reaching 
to the tents. Then on favorable days they concealed them- 
selves in shallow pits dug in the narrow ridge above the camp. 
When a flock of birds reached the right spot, the gunners 
would set up a shrill yell. Frightened by this and by the line 
of posts, for they fly low, nine times out of ten the ducks would 
falter, become confused, and finally collecting into a compact 
body, would whirl along the line of posts, past the tents, flying 
close to the water, and turn out to sea at the first open space, 
which is just where the gunners are posted. 

When the eiders were flying during the spring migration, not 
a man, woman, or child of either village ever stirred outdoors 
without at least one set of bird bolas. This weapon, with its 
six ivory balls, they used with considerable skill, though I have 
often seen it thrown at foolishly long range. It is a curious sight 
to see a duck settle down out of a flock, as the twisting cords 
wind themselves round his wings. 

We have now enumerated all of the most important mam- 
mals and birds with which these Eskimos were acquainted, and 
have pointed out the different ways in which they were in the 
habit of making use of them. Much that would be interesting 
might be said about the fishes of the region, as well as what 
the Eskimos told us of what they thought about the lower 
animals, but space will not permit. 



